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with the rarity of bovine tuberculosis; but the unsanitary dwellings 
and difficulty of educating the natives to care for sputum makes the 
problem of pulmonary tuberculosis a most serious one. 

C.-E. A. Winslow. 

STATISTICS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

A Handbook on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Published by the 
Charity Organization Society. New York, 1903. 

In this volume of about 400 pages is contained a review of the 
first year of work of the committee appointed by the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City to collect and diffuse informa- 
tion on the prevention of tuberculosis. The bulk of the volume con- 
sists of special reports on various topics relating to the problem con- 
sidered. Nearly 100 pages are devoted to a statement of "The Social 
Aspects of Tuberculosis, based on a Study of Statistics," by Miss 
Lilian Brandt, statistician of the committee. 

It is the purpose of the committee to make an exhaustive investi- 
gation into some of the social aspects of tuberculosis, — how it spreads, 
what classes of the population it most affects, what means can most 
effectively be employed to prevent its spread, and, in general, to con- 
duct a campaign of education of both the victims of the disease and 
the public. 

Miss Brandt presents an outline of the social aspects of tubercu- 
losis. Her discussion is based upon a study of the statistics of the 
Twelfth United States Census and the records of the Health Depart- 
ment of New York City. It is pointed out that, to get an adequate 
or true idea of the social and economic effects of tuberculosis, the 
crude death-rate requires to be carefully analyzed. Sex, age, conjugal 
condition, race, nativity, occupation, locality, habits, social customs, 
etc., all need to be carefully considered in any attempt to measure the 
mortality from consumption and to locate the points of the social 
body which it most strongly attacks. While this report contains 
little that is new, it is an admirable and concise summary of facts, 
with just enough of statistical material to illustrate the text. 

The report on "The Plague in its Stronghold," by Ernest Poole, is 
important as illustrating some of the social aspects of the disease in 
New York City. Mr. Poole deals particularly with the " Lung Block," 
bounded by Cherry, Catharine, Hamilton, and Market Streets, point- 
ing out specific instances of the evil social effects of a congested, 
dissolute, and infected tenement population. 

Other topics considered by experts are "Tuberculosis: Its Causa- 
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tion and Prevention," by Dr. Biggs; "The Duties of the Individual 
and the Government in the Combat of Tuberculosis," by Dr. Knopf; 
and "Municipal Sanatorium for Incipient Cases of Tuberculosis," by 
Homer Folks. 

This handbook, bristling with facts arranged in convenient form 
for reference, should prove an effective aid to individuals seeking a 
better working knowledge of tuberculosis, and especially to organiza- 
tions seeking to adopt better rules intended to check the spread of 
the disease. On the one hand, it shows the evil effects of tuber- 
culosis, social and economic, and, on the other hand, what its 
enemies may reasonably hope to accomplish by intelligent use of the 
known methods of prevention. 

Report of the Tuberculosis Commission of the State of Maryland, 
1902-04. Baltimore, 1904. 

More recent than the handbook of the New York Committee on 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, this report contains some valuable 
facts of a similar kind, and incidentally gives further proof of the in- 
creasing and wide-spread interest in the subject of tuberculosis and its 
prevention. 

This volume contains a brief outline of the most modern conclu- 
sions as to the nature of tuberculosis, how the tubercle bacilli enter 
the human system, methods of prevention, and remedial measures 
to be adopted by victims in the incipient stages of the disease. Dr. 
Marshall Langton Price, medical officer of health, Baltimore, con- 
tributes a report on "The Prevalence and Distribution of Tubercu- 
losis in the State of Maryland"; and there is also an extended report 
of the Tuberculosis Exposition held in Baltimore during the week 
of Jan. 15, 1904. 

At the Baltimore Exposition an effort was made through chart ex- 
hibits, models, etc., and by means of demonstrations and addresses 
by qualified experts, to educate the people of Maryland in the simple 
and practical means of restriction and control of tuberculosis, and 
to instruct those afflicted how to conduct themselves so as to be least 
likely to infect others, and most likely to prolong their own lives. 
The address by Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, on "The Statistical Laws of Tuberculosis," 
together with many of the statistical data upon which his conclusions 
were based, are printed as a part of this report. Particular attention 
is called to the table giving the mortality from consumption in cities 
of the United States by single years, five-year and ten-year periods, 
1871-1900. Distinction is made of Northern and Southern cities, and 
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the rates for the latter are separately calculated for the white and 
negro populations. It is shown by this table that the decrease in 
the mortality from consumption in the United States dates back to 
the '70's at least, that the mortality from this cause among the negroes 
is still more than twice as high as among the white population of the 
same cities, and that, although the mortality from consumption among 
the negroes is declining, the decline no more than keeps pace with 
that of the white population. F. S. Crura. 



THE NEGROES OF COLUMBIA, MO. 

The Negroes of Columbia, Mo. A Concrete Study of the Race Prob- 
lem. By William Wilson Elwang, M.A. Published by the Department 
of Sociology, University of Missouri. Price 50 cents. 

This is a master's dissertation prepared in the University of Mis- 
souri under the supervision of the Professor of Sociology in that 
institution, Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, who writes the preface. The mate- 
rial on which it is based was obtained by a house-to-house canvass 
of the 1,916 negroes in the university town, conducted by the class 
in sociology. The statistical value of results based upon so small 
numbers is necessarily slight, and the monograph is therefore of 
statistical importance mainly as furnishing an excellent example of 
a careful and impartial investigation of a small group of negroes. 

The noteworthy conclusions reached are that the assessed property 
of these negroes was about $41 per capita; that the average weekly 
wage of negro men was $5.69, of negro women $3.75, or the average 
income per capita of all ages $2.10; that the negroes of Columbia, 
constituting about one-third of the population of the place, hold 
about one-twenty-fifth of its property; that the church property 
they hold is equal in value to nearly one-third of all their other prop- 
erty; that only 34 negro children were born in Columbia during the 
year 1901, giving a birth-rate of about 17 per thousand, or not much 
more than half the average birth-rate in the United States; and that 
the negro death-rate in that year was 24 per thousand, so that, in 
case these figures were typical and there were no negro immigration 
into the place, the negro population of Columbia would decrease. 

The most important indication furnished by the thesis is upon 
the mooted point of race intermixture. This is a fundamental ques- 
tion for the future of the race in this country, and one upon which 
the statistical evidence is most imperfect and untrustworthy. Ac- 
cordingly, the slightest ray of light in this field is welcome. Mr. 



